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WAS CICERO SUCCESSFUL IN THE ART ORATORICAL? 



By John E. Granrud 
The University of Minnesota 



I 

A number of modern Hellenic enthusiasts assert with great 
unction that Marcus Tullius Cicero was an enchanting rhetorician 
who delighted the popular meetings, the senate, and the juries, but 
who failed to convince them and secure their votes. Archbishop 
Fenelon, for example, in the thirty-second of his Dialogues des morts 
voices this opinion and represents Demosthenes as saying to 
Cicero: "Tufaisoisdire: Ahlqui'lparlebien! etmoi jefaisoisdire: 
Allons, marchons contre Philippe." Very appropriately G. K. 
Pfeffel embodied the same idea in an epigram, which is quoted by 
Professor Martin Schanz in his Geschichte der romischen Litteratur: 
"Wenn Cicero von der Tribune stieg, rief alles Volk entzuckt: 
Kein Sterblicher spricht schoner! Entstieg ihr Demosthen, so 
riefen die Athener: Krieg gegen Philipp, Krieg!" 

En passant, we may remark that Demosthenes did not always 
gain any immediate success, but that is not the object of our present 
inquiry. We agree with the principle implied in the quotations 
that a speaker is a comparative failure unless he persuades, as well 
as entertains, his audience. When Edmund Burke, for instance, 
served as a dinner bell in the House of Commons, he was a failure 
as an orator, but a brilliant success as a political pamphleteer. 

In order to gauge the measure of Cicero's oratorical success, 
we may consider briefly his physical, moral, and professional 
environment. 

Cicero ordinarily addressed popular meetings and juries in the 
open air in the midst of all the noise and all the distractions of the 
Roman Forum. This piazza was about 500 feet in length and 200 
feet wide. It was regularly filled by a motley crowd in which all 
classes from the patrician of the bluest blood to the lowest slave 
were represented, where men of all nationalities from Portugal to 
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Syria, from Gaul to Morocco, gathered. Here they discussed 
imperial affairs or ward politics, ransomed a kingdom or bought a 
slave, heard the latest gossip or listened to the final plea of an 
orator in a trial on a capital charge. If we have paid attention to 
the street preachers of the Salvation Army, or have watched the 
efforts of political spellbinders on the street curbs, we may realize 
the disadvantages of Cicero and better appreciate his oratorical 
style. 

On the other hand, to any man with a spark of imagination, and 
certainly to Cicero, it must have been an inspiration to behold the 
Forum and the encircling hills bathed in the brilliant Italian 
sunlight: here was the scene of the struggles and triumphs of the 
Roman people for seven centuries, here were the simple but 
venerable shrines of the gods of their fathers, here was the seat of 
empire in the world which they knew. 

Cicero was a man of exceptional purity in an exceedingly 
immoral city, and he has in a very large measure avoided the 
repulsive obscenities, if not the Roman coarseness, which we find 
in Catullus, Ovid, and, to a limited extent, in Horace. With all 
his weaknesses he was an unusually conscientious and honorable 
man and a patriot in an age of the deepest corruption, greed, and 
unscrupulous ambition. He never employed bribery, which was 
the most fashionable and effective method of persuasion, and did 
not countenance the use of it. He frequently pitted his forensic 
skill and eloquence against the pleas of the best lawyers in Rome, 
supported by graft, bribery, and intimidation. 

During his whole career Cicero was taunted by the snobbish 
official aristocracy with being a man of low origin, a provincial, and 
an upstart. As Sallust expressed it, the aristocrats thought the 
consulship would be polluted if Cicero should obtain it. This 
prejudice was a handicap and an obstacle everywhere, but especially 
in the senate. 

Prior to the Ciceronian age there was not a single first-class 
Latin prose-writer. The work of the Auctor ad Herennium and 
Cicero's youthful Rhetorica may indicate the crude quality of the 
prose. A number of speeches of the Gracchi and others contained 
brilliant passages, but were not finished compositions in diction, 
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sentence structure, or rhythm. To become a great literary orator, 
Cicero was obliged by sheer force of genius to create an artistic prose 
style. He was the first to impart to the Latin language flexibility, 
copiousness, elegance, and splendor. Perhaps he did not employ 
more than about 15,000 words. He perfected a classic style only 
in part by coining new words, chiefly by his matchless skill in 
combining words and producing new idioms. He was the first also 
to develop an exceedingly artistic sentence structure and an effect- 
ive, as well as melodious, oratorical rhythm. By way of com- 
parison we may mention the fact that Demosthenes succeeded the 
golden period of Greek literature, and occupied approximately the 
position of Tacitus. To be sure, Cicero might imitate the Greek 
orators, and no doubt profited by them, but it is one thing to have 
excellent models in your native language, and quite a different task 
to follow foreign masters. 

The Gracchi were almost the first to make a systematic study 
of Greek rhetoric, and no one mastered it before the time of Cicero. 
Hortensius was the first one to introduce such elementary features 
as the propositio, or statement of his line of argument, and collec- 
tiones, summaries of the speeches of his opponents as well as his own. 
Notwithstanding this condition of affairs, Cicero became not only 
the first thoroughly artistic Roman orator, but also the greatest, 
whose speeches furnish numerous and excellent illustrations of all 
the precepts of ancient rhetoric. 

Cicero labored under a certain disadvantage as a scion of the 
Roman race, which did not possess the choice taste and the exquisite 
sense of proportion of the Attic citizens during their best period, 
but was probably equal in artistic discernment to the Greek nation 
as a whole and to any of the modern nations. The Roman love of 
ornament, of display, and the tendency to exaggerate are manifest 
in Roman literature, architecture, and art, but, strange to say, not 
in the regular wearing apparel. With advancing years Cicero 
largely checked his natural bent to indulge in rhetorical ornament 
for its own sake. He cultivated, however, all styles from the 
gorgeous Verrine orations to the simple and concise Brutus. If 
he had been less copious, less ornate, he would have pleased his 
modern critics more and his contemporaries less. 
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In so far as the popular meetings consisted of citizens, Cicero 
addressed the men who would be likely to be present when a vote 
was taken, and would have the power then and there to pass any 
bill whatever. There was no second chamber to reject it, and, as 
a rule, no magistrate would annul it, for instance on account of a 
technicality, and no court would declare it unconstitutional. 

In the senate-house he spoke to the body of men who down to 
59 B.C. practically governed the western world, and, for example, 
in foreign affairs and finance could decide the question at issue 
definitively. No second chamber would cancel, and ordinarily no 
magistrate would veto, a decree of the senate. According to the 
regular order of business there was, however, no debate. This was 
an important disadvantage to a man with Cicero's extensive infor- 
mation and ready command of all the resources of oratory. 

As a criminal lawyer Cicero was not permitted to waste weeks 
and even months in rejecting jurors. Though he might discard for 
instance fifteen men, the selection of a jury occupied but a short 
time. Neither could he choose the most ignorant, the least qualified 
specimens of humanity in the state. During 81-70 B.C. all the 
jurymen were senators, in 70-46 B.C. one-third were senators, 
one-third knights, or members of the capitalist class, and one-third 
were tribuni aerarii, men next to the knights in the social scale. In 
brief, the jurors belonged to the best educated and most intelligent 
classes of society. Of the jury of about fifteen or twenty trying 
Verres in 70 B.C., thirteen are known by name. Two of these were 
ex-consuls, one had been praetor and governor of Sicily, the pre- 
siding magistrate was urban praetor, another was praetor elect, a 
third was an ex-aedile, one had been popular tribune, two others 
had been elected to that office, one was a quaestor elect, three were 
elected military tribunes, whose rank corresponded somewhat to 
that of a brigadier general. Only one was a mere senator. This 
was, however, not a typical jury, and after 70 B.C. two-thirds of the 
jurors were of lower political and social rank. Nevertheless an 
American lawyer would occupy a similar position if he addressed a 
very large jury comprising one or two ex-presidents of the United 
States, a few ex-governors, some federal senators enjoying a life- 
tenure, and numerous members of the highest financial classes — 
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men of whom many were equal or superior to him in lineage, in 
social standing, in political training and influence, and — what is a 
circumstance of eminent importance — men who had sat in many 
trials and had listened to the same orator on numerous occasions. 

Prior to 70 B.C. the juries consisted perhaps of twenty to thirty- 
five men, but later of fifty to seventy-five. It was necessary to 
persuade one-half, e.g., thirty-five jurors, while now it suffices to 
persuade one man out of twelve in order to obtain a disagreement 
and practically an acquittal. 

Another disadvantage resulted from the fact that the lawyers 
did not specialize and confine their practice to a few courts or to a 
particular class of cases, for example criminal or civil law. Cicero 
appeared as an advocate not only before the regular courts, but 
before the popular assembly, the senate, assessors, the college of 
pontiffs, two praetors and the curule aediles, a provincial governor, 
a consul and ten commissioners, the tribunes of the people, and 
finally the dictator Caesar. He defended persons charged, for 
example, with extortion, illegal assumption of Roman citizenship, 
disturbance of the peace, electoral bribery, poisoning, murder, 
collusion, treason, larceny, robbery, illegal political combinations, 
and conspiracy. He conducted also a number of civil cases. 

He defended persons of all classes and different nationalities; 
for example, the ex-consuls Antonius and Gabinius, the consul elect 
Murena, the government clerk D. Matrinius, Quintus Roscius the 
comedian, the freedman Scamander; Balbus the Spaniard, King 
Deiotarus a Galatian, the Greek poet Archias, and the Sicilian 
Sthenius. 

In that age the rules of evidence did not favor the defendant in 
every way so as to render it almost impossible to convict an adroit 
criminal and to prevent his release on a technicality, even when 
manifestly guilty. On the contrary, the counsel for the defense 
labored under a great disadvantage: he did not have the power to 
compel any freeman to appear as a witness for the defense, but the 
prosecutor had the authority to subpoena witnesses and to seize 
papers and other evidence. 

Perhaps it was contrary to Roman custom to make a technicality 
the main plea in a criminal case: Cicero seems to have employed 
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technicalities only as effective subsidiary arguments. The case of 
the knight Aulus Cluentius Habitus may serve as an illustration. 
He was accused of having procured the poisoning of three persons, 
but the evidence was very flimsy and could easily be refuted. 
However, Roman juries had a peculiar way of condemning rascals 
on account of former misdeeds, whether the pending charge was 
proven or not. There was the greatest danger that Cluentius 
would be convicted, because he was suspected of having bribed a 
jury notorious for its corruption. An American lawyer might 
with the greatest confidence have argued that neither the law of 
Gracchus nor the Aurelian law of 70 B.C. made knights chargeable 
with such bribery. Cicero knew the futility of such a plea, devoted 
but little time to it, and bent all his energies on proving that his 
client had not been guilty. 

As compared with an American barrister, Cicero enjoyed great 
freedom of speech. He was permitted to draw on the whole field 
of history, philosophy, and literature, as well as law, for argument 
and illustration, in order to please, convince, and excite his audience. 
He was expected to use his utmost endeavors in arousing the 
passions of his hearers. He might, and did, make merciless 
attacks on the personal record and character of the plaintiff, the 
prosecutors, and the witnesses. The fact that in a state of slavery 
practically all family secrets could be, and were, ferreted out, made 
the personal encounters so much the more bitter and injurious. 
Such licenses were advantageous to the leader of the bar, and a 
serious handicap to men of the second rank. 

As an orator Cicero was deeply moved by the exceedingly 
important consideration that a defendant was ordinarily acquitted 
or condemned once for all. There was no recourse to endless 
technicalities, no appeal to higher courts, no entreaty of a kindly 
or intriguing politician in the governor's chair. The final plea 
might decide the fate of the defendant once and forever. 

II 

In this physical, social, and professional environment Cicero 
obtained the most varied evidence of oratorical success. He was 
brilliantly successful in the immediate effects produced. In spite 
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of the fact that a Ciceronian peroration must have been as familiar 
as the grand finale of an orchestra, he secured large audiences and 
retained their close attention. For the time being he had them 
completely in his power: he would instruct them by simple, clear, 
and logical argument; entertain them with vivid descriptions and 
dramatic characterizations; and cause peals of laughter by his 
inexhaustible wit and humor, his scathing irony and sarcasm. 
With his intense feelings and dramatic delivery he would arouse in 
them all the passions of the human heart — anger, envy, contempt, 
admiration, hate and love, desire and aversion, hope and fear, 
joy and sorrow. 

Possessing a marvelous command of language and skill of fence, 
he was more than a match for the best orators of his age. He made 
the audacious and arrogant Catiline rush with vain threats from 
the senate, he caused the impudent but clever Publius Clodius to 
collapse and subside into silence, or rush in powerless rage from the 
senate. He goaded the brazen Vatinius and the callous Gabinius 
almost beyond human endurance. In the trial of Ligarius he spoke 
with such varied pathos and such charm of language that the color 
of Caesar's face often changed, and it was evident that all the 
passions of his soul were stirred. 

On more than one occasion the senators rose to a man to express 
their admiration of the great orator. By the speech in favor of 
Otho he conciliated a crowd ready to come to blows and induced 
them loudly to applaud the man they had hissed. When he spoke 
in defense of Gaius Cornelius, the people applauded him not only 
with words and shouts, but with the clapping of hands — an excep- 
tional demonstration in a Roman court of law. On a later occasion 
they expressed their approval in the novel way of repeating, 
probably chanting, his name. 

Cicero had the gratification of addressing enthusiastic audiences, 
and he secured their votes. He began his oratorical career about 
81 B.C. and finished in 43 B.C. Owing to various interruptions he 
practiced law about 25 years, and delivered popular and senatorial 
addresses during a considerably shorter period. He was a typical 
Italian improvvisatore, spoke extempore a large part of the time, 
and, with one exception, perhaps never delivered a speech as he had 
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written it, much less as it is printed now. We can infer from 
incidental expressions in his works that he must have delivered 
hundreds, if not thousands, of speeches of which every trace is lost. 
Still a considerable number remains. Westermann, C. F. W. 
Muller, and Cucheval have published incomplete lists of Cicero's 
orations, comprising 105-10 genuine and duly attested speeches. 
Statistics are a favorite American pastime in philology as well as in 
politics, and we may seek diversion in statistics oratorical. They 
are not conclusive evidence, but they are at least as convincing as 
sweeping assertions innocent of proof. 

Several years ago we made a tentative list of about one hundred 
and fifty orations — an addition of about forty. This list contains 
a few speeches composed for others, e.g., for Pompeius, a number 
written exclusively for publication, for example five Verrine speeches 
and the Second Philippic, a large number that served the same 
purpose as modern newspaper reports, for instance the Third 
Catilinarian and the Fourth Philippic, and finally numerous 
addresses of whose results we are ignorant. 

The remaining ninety speeches may be called successful or 
unsuccessful, because they influenced the voting on a bill before the 
people or on a senatorial decree or on the verdict of a jury. How 
great the influence of the orator was in each case, it would be 
difficult to determine. 

Cicero delivered eighteen speeches before the people. Seven 
were successful, and, so far as known, not a single one was 
unsuccessful. 

There are forty-two senatorial addresses. Sixteen succeeded, 
and six, or more than 25 per cent, failed. In this connection we 
may recall the fact that Cicero had few important social or political 
allies and suffered greatly from the snobbishness of the august 
senate. 

Cicero delivered ten pleas in nine civil cases. Of these seven 
were probably successful, the results of the other three are not 
known. He was above all a criminal lawyer, and delivered sixty- 
nine criminal pleas. Forty-four were successful, and ten failed. 
The issue of the remaining fifteen is unknown. 

Apparently he lost only four cases in 81-59 B.C., and six during 
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the period of riot and lawlessness in 59-52 B.C. There were also 
special reasons for this failure. The defense, as well as the prosecu- 
tion, had in former times been carried on by a single lawyer, now 
the number on each side was increased to three, six, or even twelve. 
Cicero's colleagues as counsel for the defense could not equal his 
standard, and, in any case, the old unity and logical coherence 
would be lacking. Cicero might also have been more discrimi- 
nating in accepting briefs, and made a more brilliant record, just as 
some up-to-date surgeons refuse all cases that are not promising 
and hence are able to issue brilliant reports. But on account of 
his broad sympathies, his vanity, and his self-confidence — not to 
mention outside influences — Cicero accepted almost every hopeless 
case that no one else would undertake; and it was incredible what 
he could accomplish when in fluent and beautiful words instinct 
with sympathy and pathos he addressed his countrymen, whom he 
knew and whom he had mastered. 

After all Cicero was successful in 82 per cent of his orations, 
and, when his disadvantages are considered, made a record rarely 
surpassed in forensic annals. 

Cicero enjoyed all the advantages of professional success, for 
instance political preferment, legacies, and fame. 

In the Brutus he states that it was through his superior style of 
oratory, as well as his industry as a pleader, that he won unpre- 
cedented success in politics. While not a few aristocrats seemed to 
be born consuls and a Metellus seemed to be destined by fate to 
become a consul, it was very difficult for a new man — a man who 
was not a member of the official aristocracy — to secure the highest 
offices of state, and no new man had obtained the consulship for 
about thirty years. Cicero, moreover, spent only a moderate 
amount of money on the games and other means of ingratiating 
himself with the people. Caesar, Scaurus, Milo, and others were 
utterly reckless in their political expenditures. Nevertheless, 
Cicero was unanimously elected quaestor as one of the first, was 
made aedile unanimously first, was chosen praetor thrice unani- 
mously first, as the election was repeated, and was elected consul 
unanimously first, and he obtained all these offices at the earliest 
age which the law permitted — distinctions which probably no other 
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man, certainly no civilian, had enjoyed since the political career 
(cursus honorum) was carefully regulated in 180 B.C. In less 
revolutionary times he would, besides, have remained one of the 
political leaders of the state during the rest of his life. 

Another measure of success, and a very popular one, may be 
employed. Cicero seems to have been rich all his life in spite of 
his extravagant habits, which often caused him financial worries. 
In this respect he resembled Edmund Burke and Daniel Webster. 
He asserts in the Second Philippic that in the course of his career 
he had received legacies amounting to $1,100,000 (20,000,000 
sesterces). These legacies and possibly other sources of income 
were to a large extent due to the invaluable legal services which he 
had rendered a great number of people. He might have earned 
immense sums, but, being an unpractical idealist, he did not appre- 
ciate the advantages and the fame of a multimillionaire, and 
observed the obsolete Cincian law of 204 B.C., which forbade 
lawyers to receive any compensation for their services. According 
to an unwritten law, moreover, it was dishonorable for a Roman 
grandee to do anything for pay. He was to be a precursor of a 
modern amateur athlete. 

During the last twenty-seven years of his life (70-43 B.C.) 
Cicero was universally recognized as the greatest orator of the 
Roman world. When several advocates appeared as counsel for 
the defense, he was the last to address the jury, and his eloquence 
was so effective that he was said to reign in the courts. 

In subsequent times, while critics have not been lacking, he has 
found many distinguished admirers. The famous critic and orator 
Asinius Pollio and the historian Velleius Paterculus declared that 
Cicero's fame would be immortal. Titus Livius, Quintilian, the 
two Plinys, and the Christian writers Felix, Lactantius, Jerome, and 
Augustine were his enthusiastic admirers. 

He was also the great oratorical and stylistic ideal from the time 
of Petrarch down to the period of the French Revolution. He has 
always been considered the greatest of Roman orators and one of 
the two greatest in antiquity, and he has probably exerted the 
greatest influence of all orators. 



